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TURE ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 
Boston University 


HE REFERENCES in the following 

bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified 
as follows: materials concerned with 
(1) general references; (2) blind and 
partially seeing children; (3) crippled 
children; (4) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children; (5) special health problems; 
(6) speech defectives; (7) subnormal, 
backward, and dull-normal children; 
(8) behavior and problem cases and 
dependent children; (9) juvenile de- 
linquency; and (10) superior and gift- 
ed children. The references in the first 
six classifications were compiled and 
annotated by Christine P. Ingram; the 
references in the remaining classifica- 
tions, by William C. Kvaraceus. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


167. Barton, Betsey. “If Your Child Is 
Handicapped,” Child Study, XXVIII 
(Spring, 1951), 12-14, 30-32. 

Discusses parents’ acceptance and under- 
standing of their child’s handicap in aiding 
him to grow up emotionally stable. 


168. CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M.., and OTH- 

RS. “Special Education at Mid-Cen- 

tury: A Symposium,” Journal of Excep- 

tional Children, XVII (May, 1951), 
233-42, 265. 
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169. 


be, 


tit. 


172. 


Presents summaries, by authorities in the 
field, of growth in local services, state pro- 
grams, professional organizations, and 
national philanthropies on behalf of ex- 
ceptional children. 


Dotti, Epcar A. “Mental Evaluation 
of Children with Expressive Handi- 
caps,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, XXI (January, 1951), 148-54. 


In the study and mental testing of subjects 
with sensory handicaps, motor disability, 
or emotional interference, the author dis- 
cusses ways of approach and procedures to 
be observed by the clinical psychologist. 


Esy, Harry K. “Scouting with Physi- 
cally Handicapped Boys,” Crippled 
Child, XXTX (June, 1951), 19-21. 


Reports 250 scouting units made up of 
physically handicapped boys found in 
hospitals and special schools. 


Lear, Jack. “Group Work for the 
Handicapped,” Crippled Child, XXVIII 
(April, 1951), 18-19, 29-30. 

Discusses purposeful recreation for inde- 
pendent adjustment of the handicapped. 


OHIO COMMISSION ON CHILDREN AND 
Youtu. High Lights of Special Educa- 
tion. Columbus, Ohio: Division of Spe- 
cial Education, 1951. Pp. 16. 


A brief review of the work in all types of 
special education provided by Ohio, 
with a statement of recommendations and 
goals to be achieved. 
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173. 
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STONE, ELEANOR B., and DEvyTON, 
Joun W., M.D. Corrective Therapy for 
the Handicapped Child. New York: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. xvi+316. 


The primary purpose of this book is to 
enable physical-education teachers to 
understand the child with a physical handi- 
cap as a whole personality, to describe the 
various types of deviations, and to recom- 
mend corrective or assistive therapy ap- 
propriate to each. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. 
Blindness in America: Who Are the 
Blind, Why Are They Blind, What Are 
Their Needs, Where Is Their Place in 
the Community. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1951. Pp. 16. 


Gives a short, factual picture for the blind 
in the United States in 1951. Discusses 
the prevalence and causes of blindness, 
education of the young blind, reading and 
literature. Includes a list of the agencies 
serving the blind. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. 
The Pre-school Deaf-Blind Child: Sug- 
gestions for Parents. New York: Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 1951. 
EDeaU) 


Provides practical suggestions for teaching 
the deaf-blind child walking, eating, toilet 
habits, sleeping habits, dressing, recogni- 
tion, and speech. Outlines the initial goals 
for the teaching. 


BENTON, Pavut C., M.D. “The Emo- 
tional Aspects of Visual Handicaps,” 
Sight-Saving Review, XXI (Spring, 
1951), 23-26. 


Points out that programs for the preven- 
tion of emotional problems in the visually 
handicapped must take into consideration 
the parent-child relationship, and that 
trained teachers can aid him in adjusting 
to his own limitations. 


CHATFIELD, ALIcE. “The Broad Unit of 
Work,” Outlook for the Blind, XLV 
(January, 1951), 11-16. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 
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A first-grade teacher at the Ohio State 
School for the Blind states nine character- 
istics of a broad unit and applies them toa 
unit on transportation. | 


DI PrEToRO, DorotuHEa. “The Partial- 
ly Seeing Child in the Regular Class- 
room,” Sight-Saving Review, XXI 
(Summer, 1951), 63-66. 


Discusses the role of the sight-conserva- 
tion teacher as co-ordinator of educational 
and vocational services. Emphasizes the 
emotional and social development of the 
partially seeing child. 


GALISDORFER, LORRAINE. Educational 
Reading Guide for the Partially Seeing. 
Buffalo: Foster & Stewart Publishing 
Corp., 1951. Pp. 84. 


Books available in large type are listed 
alphabetically by author under various 
content areas and are classified as to grade 
levels. 


GALISDORFER, LORRAINE. ‘Teaching 
Reading to Partially Seeing Children,” 
Sight-Saving Review, XXI (Fall, 1951), 
150-60. 


Presents modern reading programs for 
partially seeing children, utilizing special 
supplementary aids. 


HACKBUSCH, FLORENTINE. ‘‘Psycho- 
logical Study of Partially Seeing and 
Children with Other Visual Problems,” 
Sight-Saving Review, XX (Fall, 1950), 
157-62. 


Describes the use of mental, personality, 
and performance tests which help in 
understanding the educational needs of 
partially seeing children. 


HarTMAN, Dorotuy R. “Vocational 
Training Program for Partially Seeing 
High School Students,” Sight-Saving 
Review, XXI (Winter, 1951), 225-33. 


Describes how partially seeing pupils in 
the Bok Vocational-Technical School in 
Philadelphia train for profitable employ- 
ment. Contains a statement of implica- 
tions for the future of the program. 
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185. 


186. 


187. 
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HELMS, ARTHUR. Recording Books for 
the Blind. New York: American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, 1951. Pp. 24. 


The description of methods that have been 
proved effective by professionals in produc- 
ing talking books may be suggestive to 
those recording without professional per- 
sonnel. 


Lone, ELInor H. “New Trends in So- 
cial Studies,’ Outlook for the Blind, 
XLV (September, 1951), 181-92. 


Presents some of the newest material in 
the public school social-studies curriculum 
with its application in residential schools 
for the blind. 


McIntIrE, Hazet C. “Vocations for 
Sight-saving Class Children,” Szght- 
Saving Review, XX (Fall, 1950), 171-74. 


States vocational achievements of gradu- 
ates of classes for the partially seeing in 
Ohio. 


MACKIE, ROMAINE, and OTHERS. Edu- 
cation of Visually Handicapped Chil- 
dren: The Blind, the Partially Seeing. 
United States Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1951, No. 20. Pp. 46. 

Written to meet the need for information 
on the broader aspects of an all-round pro- 
gram for visually handicapped children 
in school—both those in special classes 
and those,in grades. 


MATSON, CHARLOTTE, and LARSON, 
Lota (compilers). Books for Tired Eyes: 
A List of Books in Large Print. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1951 
(fourth edition). Pp. 76. 

Lists a variety of interesting, readable 
books, in twelve-point type or larger, 
chosen for adults, younger teens, and chil- 
dren. For the younger children, books are 
graded or recommended for age groups; 
for the adult and older teen, subject head- 
ings are used for grouping books. 


Norris, Miriam. ‘Some Social Prob- 
lems Presented by the Increasing In- 
cidence of Blindness among Children,”’ 
Outlook for the Blind, XLV (January, 
1951), 1-6. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 
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The University of Chicago clinics report 
experiences in psychological and social 
problems obtained by developing parent 
counseling services and by providing 
nursery-school facilities for blind children 
in the Chicago area. 


Ross, ISHBEL. Journey into Light: The 
Story of the Education of the Blind. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 
Pp. x +390. 


Traces the history of the education of the 
blind in all countries from the early cen- 
turies. Discusses conflicting philosophies 
and the institutions representing them, 
as well as the contributions of outstanding 
persons. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


BAER, Mrs. HEnrY A. “‘Parents Face a 
Challenge,” Crippled Child, XXIX 
(August, 1951), 22-23, 30. 


The mother of a cerebral-palsied child 
gives advice concerning the parents’ prob- 
lems and responsibilities in educating and 
training their cerebral-palsied children. 


Buium, LuciLttE H.; BURGEMEISTER, 
BESSIE; and LorGE, [RvING. ‘“‘Trends in 
Estimating the Mental Maturity of 
the Cerebral Palsied Child,” Journal of 
Exceptional Children, XVII (March, 
1951), 174-77. 


Reports recent efforts at devising new 
tests for cerebral-palsied children and the 
development of a Mental Maturity Scale 
for the Motor Handicapped. 


Craic, HELEN L., and HENDIN, JETTA 
S. “Toys for Children with Cerebral 
Palsy,”’ American Journal of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, V (March-April, 1951), 
50-51. 


Describes three simple toys which have 
proved to be particularly valuable as 
treatment media for the teaching of basic 
skills, as performance tests in diagnostic 
evaluation, and as a means of developing 
a home-treatment program. 


CROTHERS, Bronson, M.D. “Cerebral 
Palsy in Relation to Development,” 
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194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 
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American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren, LXXXII (July, 1951), 1-6. 


A physician presents the physiological 
nature and the psychological implications 
of developmental problems in cerebral 
palsy. Stresses the need for a study that 
carries the investigation of development 
into the years of maturity. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M., and Dot- 
PHIN, JANE E. ‘Educational Implica- 
tions of Psychological Studies of Cere- 
bral-Palsied Children,” Exceptional 
Children, XVIII (October, 1951), 1-8. 


Educational methods and equipment must 
be adapted to psychological characteristics 
of cerebral-palsied children. Suggestions 
are made for the building and equipping 
of classrooms to eliminate the distracting 
stimuli of background detail. 


DenuHorFF, Eric, M.D., and HOLDEN, 
Raymond H. “The Developmental 
Ladder in Cerebral Palsy,” Crippled 
Child, XX1TX (October, 1951), 4-5, 28. 


Information on developmental progress 
was obtained from parent histories and 
Gesell examinations for one hundred cases 
of cerebral palsy at the Meeting Street 
School for Cerebral Palsy in Providence, 
Rhode Island. Results indicated that a 
study of developmental progress will aid 
in diagnosing the child’s potential capabili- 
ties. 


DOLPHIN, JANE E., and CRUICKSHANK, 
WILiiAM M. “The Figure-Background 
Relationship in Children with Cerebral 
Palsy,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
VII (July, 1951), 228-31. 


Presents findings of a study of figure- 
background relationship in the cerebral- 
palsied child and concludes that the find- 
ings have significant implication for edu- 
cational methodology. 


Donorrio, ANTHONY F. “A Study of 
Crippled Children in an Orthopedic 
Hospital School,” Exceptional Children, 
XVIII (December, 1951), 33-38. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


201. 
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Subjects for this study were 139 boys and 
131 girls hospitalized at the St. Charles 
orthopedic hospital school near New York 
City. Intelligence and emotional adjust- 
ments were tested, and the subjects classi- 
fied as to severity of crippling. 


FRANK, LAWRENCE K. ‘Social and 
Emotional Development in the Adoles- 
cent Crippled,” Crippled Child, XXIX 
(August, 1951), 4-5, 28. 

Discusses the social and emotional needs of 
the handicapped adolescent and the role 
of parents and teachers in helping the 
adolescent. 


HoBERMAN, Morton, M.D.; CICENIA, 
ERBERT F.; and STEPHENSON, GEORGE 
R. “A Useful Measurement Tool in the 
Physical Rehabilitation Program of 
Preschool Orthopedically Handicapped 
Children,” Archives of Physical Medt- 
cine, XXXII (July, 1951), 456-61. 


Outlines a proposed Functional-Develop- 
ment Test for measuring motor skill in the 
preschool handicapped child. Activities for 
the test have been taken from the work of 
Gesell on the normal preschool child. 
Through the application of this test, re- 
habilitation potentials can be set. 


HoLpEN, RaymMonp H. “Improved 
Methods in Testing Cerebral Palsied 
Children,” American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, LVI (October, 1951), 349- 
53. 


Presents a more flexible -use of present 
standardized intelligence tests in order 
to determine the intellectual level of a 
physically handicapped,  brain-injured 
child. Further evaluation of two new 
tests, Raven’s Progressive Matrices and 
the Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test, is suggested. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY.FOR CRIPPLED CHIL- 
DREN AND ADULTS. Parents’ Study 
Guide: A Manual for Parents of Cerebral 
Palsied Children. Chicago: National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 1951. Pp. 68. 
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202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 
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Suggests the steps in organization of 
parent groups and the planning and prepa- 
ration of educational meetings. 


SCHWARTZ, .R. Prato, M.D., and Oru- 
ERS. “Motivation of Children with 
Multiple Functional Disabilities: Hart- 
well Method,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, CXLV (March 31, 
1951), 951-55. 


Reports research at the Edith Hartwell 
Clinic, LeRoy, New York, in the develop- 
ment of the Hartwell Carrier to motivate 
crawling, tricycle riding, and all phases 
of walking—a self-propelled trolley system 
to which are suspended various types of 
supporting and vehicular apparatus. 


THIEL, ELLEN AKINS. “Employment of 
the Cerebral Palsied: Begin with the 
Beginners,” Crippled Child, XXIX 
(June, 1951), 14-15, 29. 


With cerebral-palsied children there is 
need for a fully developed, realistic, long- 
term guidance program leading to eventual 
employment in adulthood. The primary 
teacher can begin a guidance program with 
young children to form behavior patterns 
and social attitudes basic for growth 
toward eventual employment. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 


AMERICAN HEARING Society. ‘Films 
on Hearing and Speech,” Hearing 
News, XVIX (November, 1951), 7-16. 


Lists 16mm films in the field of hearing 
and speech. Includes annotations and 
sources where they may be obtained on 
either a purchase or a rental basis. 


BorDLEY, JOHN E., and Harpy, WIL- 
LIAM G. “The Significance of the Early 
Diagnosis of Hearing Impairment in 
Children,” Public Health Reports, LXV1 
(April 27, 1951), 521-28. 


Discusses types and extent of hearing 
impairments in children, psycho-acoustic 
and diagnostic considerations, clinical and 
preventive audiology. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210. 
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BRILL, RicHarp G. “The Training of 
Academic Teachers of the Deaf,’ 
American Annals of the Deaf, XCVI 
(March, 1951), 282-87. 


Basic principles for training teachers of the 
deaf were determined by an objective 
investigation of past and present practices. 
Nine recommendations are made for train- 
ing teachers in the future. 


DE Soyres, MADELEINE. “‘Lipreading 
Class from the Pupil’s Standpoint,” 
Volta Review, LIII (October, 1951), 
468, 470, 484. 


Suggests a number of techniques and per- 
sonality traits that a pupil would find 
helpful in a teacher of lip reading. 


DiCarto, Louis M., and Karaja, 
Raymonp. ‘“‘An Analysis of the Utley 
Lipreading Test,’’ Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XVI (Septem- 
ber, 1951), 226-40. 


Reports a statistical analysis of the Utley 
motion picture, ““How Well Can You Read 
Lips?”’ based on its administration to fifty- 
seven aurally handicapped persons and 
to forty-four normal-hearing people who 
had no lip reading experience. Results are 
tabulated and discussed as to validity, 
reliability, and difficulty of the test. 


ENQUIST, LUCILLE ENGDAHL, and WaAG- 
NER, CHARLOTTE Fitton. ‘Flannel 
Chart Technique for the Rehabilitation 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders, XV (December, 1950), 338-40. 


Describes how flannel charts, twenty-four 
by twenty-eight inches in size, may be used 
in speech-correction work as drill charts, 
assembly charts, and miscellaneous charts. 


GARDNER, WARREN H. “The Speech- 
master,” Volta Review, LIII (February, 
1951), 53-54, 88, 90, 92. 


Describes a model designed by a teacher 
of the deaf for aiding children to perceive 
the correct positions for speech sounds. 
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Gopa, SIDNEY. “Parents as Teachers: 
How To Help Your School-Age Hard of 
Hearing Child Communicate Better,” 
Volta Review, LIII (August, 1951), 
350-52, 382. 


Presents suggestions to aid parents in 
developing the language ability of their 
school-age hard-of-hearing child. 


Harpy, WILLiaM G. ““Teamwork in the 
Prevention of Hearing Impairment in 
Children,’ Public Health Nursing, 
XLIII (May, 1951), 278-82. 


Discusses steps for a program of prevention 
of hearing impairment in a community: 
health education, case-finding, diagnosis, 
adequate medical and surgical treatment, 
and vocational rehabilitation where 
needed. 


JoHNson, ALBERT F., and SIEGEN- 
THALER, BRUCE M. “A Clinical Audi- 
tory Training Program,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XVI 
(March, 1951), 35-39. 


Presents the series of lesson plans used in 
the auditory training program of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Speech Clinics. 


McCoNNELL, FREEMAN. “The Child 
with High Frequency Hearing Loss,”’ 
Volta Review, LIII (July, 1951), 295- 
97, 328. 


Presents brief case reports of children with 
high-frequency hearing loss and stresses 
the need for discovering these children 
early. 


MacDonatLp, NELLIE V. “Home-made 
Sense Training Material,” Volta Re- 
view, LIII (January, 1951), 8-9, 42, 44. 


A teacher describes homemade sense ma- 
terial to be used in conjunction with com- 
mercially made educational toys and 
puzzles. 


MYKLEBUST, HELMER R. “Differential 
Diagnosis of Deafness in Young Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Exceptional Children, 
XVII (January, 1951), 97-101, 117. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 
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Discusses problems and special tech- 
niques for differential diagnosis of deaf- 
ness in young children and states the need 
for research. 


NICHOLAS, GEORGIA C. “Play Time,” 
Volta Review, LIII (April, 1951), 151, 
184. 


Suggests various types of toys and im- 
provised play materials for deaf children. 


RONNEI, ELEANOR C. Learning To 
Look and Listen. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951. 
Pp. 180. 


Written for the New York League for 
Hard-of-Hearing, this book consists of a 
series of lessons, systematic and functional, 
for teaching good listening habits to 
children who wear hearing aids. 


STEIN, SHIRLEY. ‘‘Hearing Conserva- 
tion in Rural Areas,” Volta Review, 
LIII (July, 1951), 316, 324-26. 


Presents an account of the work being 
done in the field of hearing in various 
counties and rural areas in certain states. 


TEMPLIN, Mitprep C. The Develop- 
ment of Reasoning in Children with Nor- 
mal and Defective Hearing. Institute of 
Child Welfare Monograph Series No. 
24. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1950. Pp. 144. 


Three reasoning tests were used to measure 
various types of reasoning ability inchildren 
whose experience was limited by defective 
hearing, by residence in an institution, or 
by both of these factors. Comparisons were 
made with children whose environment 
was normal in one or both aspects. 


YEnRICK, D. E. “Speechreading Mate- 
rials for the Primary Public School 
Grades,” Volta Review, LIII (June, 
1951), 249-51. 


Suggests the wealth of experience stories 
that teachers of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing have available in recent basic 
reading series. 
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222. 


223. 


224. 


e235. 


226. 
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SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


AMERICAN HEART AssociATION. What 
the Classroom Teacher Should Know and 
Do about Children with Heart Disease. 
New York:American Heart Association, 
1elvE Dp.’ 8. 


Points out the part the teacher can play 
in preventing the spread of infection and 
gives suggestions on meeting the psycho- 
logical and emotional needs of the cardiac 
child. Includes vocational guidance for 
older pupils. 


Pottock, Lewis J. “Epilepsy,” Today’s 
Health, XXTX (May, 1951), 45-46. 


Question-and-answer discussion of fre- 
quent misapprehensions about epilepsy, 
types of attacks, treatment, and pre- 
vention. 


RANDALL, HARRIETT B. “The Program 
for Epileptic Children in Los Angeles 
City Schools,” Medical Woman’s Jour- 
nal (409 York Street, Cincinnati, Ohio), 
LVII (December, 1950), 22-25. 


Reports the school program for epileptics 
in Los Angeles, where there are 333 epi- 
leptic children in the school system, of 
whom 267 attend regular classes. 


SCHOENBOHM, W. B. ‘‘Planning a Hos- 
pital-School,” Crippled Child, XXVIII 
(December, 1950), 21-23, 29. 


Describes and illustrates the new building 
for the Lowa Hospital-School for Severely 
Handicapped Children to be constructed 
at the State University of Iowa. 


SCHWARTZ, RoBert N. ‘Hospitals 
Learn How To Handle Children,” To- 
day’s Health, XXIX (May, 1951), 28- 
29, 62-65. 


Hospital treatment of children is improved 
by the introduction of various types of 
approach and therapies. 


WALTON, MILpRED H. ‘When the 
Child Is in the Hospital,” NEA Jour- 
nal, XL (October, 1951), 454-55. 


228. 


229. 


230. 
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Describes the University of Michigan 
Hospital School and its constructive pro- 
gram of education for hospitalized children. 
Gains achieved educationally, emotionally, 
and socially by the handicapped child 
satisfy needs similar to those of any other 
child. 


WILLIAMS, MARY JOSEPHINE. “Story- 
land on the Ceiling,” Crippled Child, 
XXIX (August, 1951), 8, 28. 


Equipment and the educational and rec- 
reational uses of projected books for bed- 
fast children are described. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES! 


Amipon, Hitpa F. “‘Speech Services in 
the Hartford Schools,” Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children, XVII (March, 1951), 
178-81, 


Describes speech work in Hartford (Con- 
necticut) schools in three major areas: 
speech and hearing therapy, speech im- 
provement, and parental conferences. Re- 
views the historical development of the 
programs. 


Backus, OLLIE, and BEASLEY, JANE. 
Speech Therapy with Children. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. Pp. viii-++ 
442. 


Based on research with pupils from pre- 
school to adulthood. Major attention is 
given to sound relationships, with state- 
ments about transfer and permanency of 
results derived from clinical therapy. 


BEASLEY, JANE. “Development of So- 
cial Skills as an Instrument in Speech 
Therapy,” Journal of Speech and Hear- 
ing Disorders, XVI (September, 1951), 
241-45. 


Presents the advantages of utilizing social 
skills as an instrument in therapy and 
specific ways in which they can be adapted 
for meeting individual needs. 


1See also Item 492 (Van Riper) in the list 
of selected references appearing in the October, 
1951, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Cass, MaRIon T. Speech Habilitation in 
Cerebral Palsy. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. Pp. x+212. 


Describes cerebral palsy, its causes and 
effects. Discusses the various muscle 
groups of the neck and face, stressing their 
action in the cerebral-palsy handicap, and 
provides a co-ordinated sequence of exer- 
cises designed to improve the muscles 
that are basic to the speech process. 


IRWIN, JOHN V., and Durry, JOHN K. 
Speech and Hearing Hurdles. Columbus, 
Ohio: School and College Service (Sta- 
tion B), 1951. Pp. 96. 


Offers practical suggestions enabling the 
parent or teacher to recognize certain 
speech and hearing problems and outlines 
the basic therapeutic techniques used by 
specialist and nonspecialist. 


McDonalp, EUGENE T., and BAKER, 
HERBERT KoEpp. “Cleft Palate Speech: 
An Integration of Research and Clinical 
Observation,” Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XVI (March, 1951), 
9-20. 


Presents a series of hypotheses concerning 
the nature of cleft-palate speech and thera- 
peutic procedures based on these hypothe- 
ses that have proved to be clinically useful. 
Lists thirty-five references. 


PARKER, WILLIAM. Pathology of Speech. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
Pp! xiv-++-322. 


Presents methods of diagnosis, with empha- 
sis on projective tests and suggestions for 
psychotherapy. Speech disorders of cleft 
palate, cerebral palsy, bulbar palsy, de- 
fective hearing, delayed speech, articula- 
tory disorders, and stuttering are covered. 


POWELL, VERA Forp, and _ Voor- 
HEES, ORPHA NALE. “Speech Correc- 
tion in Kanawha County Schools,” 
Elementary School Journal, LI (Janu- 
ary, 1951), 279-82. 


Describes how the speech-correction pro- 
gram is organized and administered in the 
Kanawha County Schools of West Vir- 
ginia. Reports the steps taken to obtain 
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the co-operation of parents and classroom 
teachers and the use of lesson plans, record- 
keeping, staff meetings, and other prac- 
tices. 


“Problems of Speech Comprehension,” 
Nervous Child, IX (January, 1951), 
1-88. 


Contains articles by authorities on the 
many conditions that affect the exceptional 
child’s speech development. 


PRONOVOST, WILBERT. “A Survey of 
Services for the Speech and Hearing 
Handicapped in New England,” Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XVI (June, 1951), 148-56. 


Presents tabulated statistics of a survey of 
speech services in New England. 


“Speech and Hearing Disorders in the 
Secondary Schools,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXIV (November, 1950), 
4-139, | 


This issue was prepared to give principals 
and teachers a clearer understanding of 
the nature and potentialities of a correc- 
tive program in speech and hearing and 
practical recommendations for such a 
program in the secondary school. 


WISCHNER, GEORGE J. “Stuttering Be- 
havior and Learning: A Preliminary 
Theoretical Formulation,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XV (De- 
cember, 1950), 324-35. 


“The general working hypothesis that 
stuttering behavior is a learned anxiety 
reaction system is presented and elabo- 
rated.”’ 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- 


NORMAL CHILDREN? 


ABELE, L. W. “Administrative and 
Curricular Provisions for the Slow 
Learner,”’ School Review, LIX (October, 
1951), 420-26. 


2See also Item 603 (Walker) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the November, 
1951, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Gives a detailed description of the ap- 
proaches followed in Central High School 
(Grades X—XII) in Cleveland, in which a 
number of provisions are made to aid the 
slow learners. Attempts self-evaluation 
of the program. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M. “Research 
in the Education of Children with Re- 
tarded Mental Development,” A meri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, LVI 
(October, 1951), 308-12. 


Presents a dim picture of the present status 
of research in the field and makes five 
suggestions to stimulate and improve re- 
search efforts. 


FEATHERSTONE, W. B. “What Do We 
Know about Slow Learners?”’ Clearing 
House, XXV (February, 1951), 323-28. 


States that, while a great deal is known 
about slow learners, only a small part of 
this information is actually put into prac- 
tice. Emphasizes need for positive and 
assisting approach rather than a negative, 
denying, or rejecting attitude toward the 
slow learner and mentally retarded. 


FEATHERSTONE, W. B. ‘‘Realistic Edu- 
cation of the Mentally Retarded,” 
Teachers College Record, LII (May, 
1951), 471-80. 


Indicates some of the misconceptions prev- 
alent in the teaching of the mentally re- 
tarded and points out certain essential 
aspects of instruction in this field. 


Fretps, Harop. ‘Good Teachers of 
the Mentally Retarded,” American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, LVI 
(July, 1951), 86-112. 


Calls attention to the need for careful 
selection of teachers of special classes and 
details the battery of examinations (a 
written test, an appraisal of written Eng- 
lish, a test of oral English, a teaching test, 
a physical and mental test, and an ap- 
praisal of record) used by the New York 
City school system. Provides samples of 
the tests. 


Kirk, SAMUEL A., and JOHNSON, G. 
ORVILLE. Educating the Retarded Child, 
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Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. 
Pp. xu+434, 

A comprehensive textbook for beginning 
teachers of mentally retarded children. 
Contains brief treatment of aims and 
objectives, materials and methods, de- 
velopment and organization of special 
class programs, and problems of identifica- 
tion, classification, and etiology. 


“Reading Instruction for the Slow 
Learner in the Secondary School,”’ Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XX XV (Feb- 
ruary, 1951), 8-55. 


Presents many practical suggestions to aid 
teachers in regular or special classes who 
face the usual problem of teaching skills 
to slow learners. 


SARASON, SEYMOUR B. ‘‘Mental Sub- 
normality and Behavioral Sciences,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, XVII 
(May, 1951), 243-47. 


Points out some outstanding weaknesses 
in theory, practice, and research in the 
field of special education with particular 
reference to the concept of social class 
and status as it may affect the mentally re- 
tarded. 


SHEIMO, S. L., M.D. ‘Problems in 
Helping Parents of Mentally Defective 
and Handicapped Children,” American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, LVI 
(July, 1951), 42-47. 


Describes the problem of emotional con- 
flict which the parents of mentally retarded 
children frequently manifest. Urgesthat the 
intense repressed forces in parents may not 
be overlooked through exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with the defective child, who may 
often be a less relevant factor in the total 
situation. 


SULLIVAN, HELEN Btatr. “Teaching 
the Slow Learner,” NEA Journal, XL 
(February, 1951), 115-16. 


Summarizes characteristics of the slow 
learner and lists the essential skills and 
abilities that should make up the core of 
the child’s curriculum. Emphasizes the 
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need to adjust the material to the vocabu- 
lary level and the social-interest level of 
the learner. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


CHAPPELL, RicHarD A. “Some Reali- 
ties in the Prevention of Social Malad- 
justment,’”’ Federal Probation, XV 
(June, 1951), 33-36. 


Summarizes the large-scale research project 
conducted by Community Research Asso- 
ciates in St. Paul to determine what should 
be done to prevent, reduce, and control 
dependency, ill health, maladjustment, 
and lack of recreational opportunity. 


CiarkK, ELMER J. ‘Teacher Reactions 
toward Objectionable Pupil Behavior,” 
Elementary School Journal, LI (April, 
1951), 446-49. 


An encouraging study of the degree to 
which specific behaviors served to annoy 
teachers, indicating that teachers were 
more annoyed by pupil behavior which 
affected the smooth functioning of the 
pupil group than by behavior which would 
affect the teachers directly. 


CiLaRK, Eimer J. “The Relationship 
between the Personality Traits of Ele- 
mentary School Teachers and Their 
Evaluation of Objectionable Pupil Be- 
havior,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLV (September, 1951), 61-66. 


A study of the personality interplay be- 
tween teachers and pupils, using data 
from the Guilford-Martin Personality 
Inventory, personality data inventory, and 
an annoyance scale of objectionable pupil 
behavior. 


GAIER, EUGENE L., and JONEs, STEW- 
ART. “Do Teachers Understand Class- 
room Behavior?” Understanding the 
Child, XX (October, 1951), 104~9, 121. 


Analyzes responses of ninety-six teachers 
(ninety-two of them experienced) in a 
mental-hygiene course who were requested 
to list in order of importance ten class- 
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room behaviors which they felt should be 
taken up in such a course. Reports that all 
too little in the way of understanding of 
child behavior and its consequences seems 
to be gained in present teacher-training 
programs. 


KAHN, ALFRED J. “Who Are Our Tru- 
ants?” Federal Probation, XV (March, 
1951), 35-40. 


An analysis of the problem of nonattend- 
ance based on a study of children absent 
from school which was conducted by the 
Citizens Committee on Children of New 
York City. Indicates that 12 per cent of 
all pupils in the United States are absent 
on a given day. Concludes that, while most 
truants never become delinquents, tru- 
ancy is significant because it identifies 
a child who may be in trouble and in need 
of help. 


NOBLE, GLapys V., and Lunp, S. E. 
TorstTEN. “High School Pupils Report 
Their Fears,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XXV (October, 1951), 97- 
101. 


Lists fears reported by high-school pupils, 
indicating that many of them are caused by 
the school situation. Fears ranking highest 
centered in tests, school work, class recita- 
tions, teachers, and report cards. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


DAVIDOFF, EUGENE, and NOETZEL, 
ELrinor S. The Child Guidance A pproach 
to Juvenile Delinquency. New York: 
Child Care Publications, 1951. Pp. 
vi+174. 


Discusses the organization of a child- 
guidance clinic and the functions of its 
personnel. Details the analytical and 
therapeutic devices employed with varied 
types of behavior disorder and evaluates 
the work of the clinic at the Syracuse 
Psychopathic Outpatient Department. 


DeBoer, Louis. “The White House 
Conference Looks at Delinquency,” 
Federal Probation, XV (March, 1951), 
40-44, 
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Digests the fact-finding reports of the 
White House Conference and touches on 
the work of the panel concerned with “‘re- 
bellious behavior,’’ mentioning specifically 


_the recommendations adopted by the 


conference that touch on delinquency. 


GLUCKMAN, RoBEert M., M.D. “The 
Role of Psychiatry in the Understand- 
ing and Treatment of Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” Federal Probation, XV (Sep- 
tember, 1951), 25-30. 


Discusses some of the causal factors under- 
lying delinquent behavior, giving special 
emphasis to the defective, underdeveloped 
conscience. Defines the treatment function 
of the psychiatrist, the types of resident 
psychiatric treatment, and the delin- 
quency-prevention role of the psychiatrist 
in association with other youth workers. 


Powers, EpwIn, and WITMER, HELEN. 
An Experiment in the Prevention of De- 
linquency. The Cambridge-Somerville 
Youth Study. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xliv-+650. 


Reports and evaluates results of an eight- 
year study of two matched groups of 325 
boys each. The “‘treated’’ group received 
all the aid that a resourceful counselor 
could give. Very few significant differences 
are reported between the control and the 
experimental boys. The co-author, who 
was not connected with the original project, 
presents a separate and objective evalua- 
tion of the experimental methods and 
results, 


Reiss, ALBERT J., Jr. ‘Unraveling Ju- 
venile Delinquency: II. An Appraisal of 
the Research Methods,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LVII (September, 
1951), 115-20. 


A highly critical review of the Glueck 
research methodology in which the match- 
ing of the delinquents and non-delinquents 
is pointed out as inadequate. Indicates 
that the role of primary group relation- 
ships and controls and of secondary insti- 
tutions in structuring personality and en- 
forcing behavior in conformity with a set 
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of norms is overlooked. Concludes that 
the “prediction tables’’ are not designed 
for a prediction situation. _ 


Ross, MABEL, M.D. “Emotional As- 
pects of Juvenile Delinquency,” Federal 
Probation, XV (September, 1951), 
12-14. 


Offers an explanation of the meaning of 
delinquent behavior and discusses the 
emotional attitudes and reactions of both 
the child and the adult in relation to de- 
linquency. Stresses that the meaning of 
behavior can only be assessed in terms of 
the act, the situation, the child, and the 
cultural pattern from which he comes. 


RuBIN, Sot. “Unraveling Juvenile De- 
linquency: I. Illusions in a Research 
Project Using Matched Pairs,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, LVII (Septem- 
ber, 1951), 107-14. 


A highly critical and penetrating review of 
the Glueck research methods and con- 
clusions. Questions basic assumptions in 
the study, rejects the apparatus for the pre- 
diction of delinquency, and states the 
‘‘causal law’’ espoused in the study to be 
invalid. 


Younc, LEONTINE R. “‘We Call Them 
Delinquents,” Federal Probation, XV 
(December, 1951), 8-12. 


Questions whether we really care about 
the troubled child, indicating that both 
professional workers and laymen have for- 
gotten that delinquents are children, that 
the delinquent child has not been re- 
spected as an individual, that the de- 
linquent child can be helped, and that we 
need to find and know the unhappy child 
in the early stages. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN? 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED 
CHILDREN. The Gifted Child. Edited by 
Pau Witty. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1951. Pp. xii+338. 


*See also Item 253 (Price) in the list of se- 


lected references appearing in the February, 


1952, number of the School Review. 
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An encyclopedic discussion of many prob- 
lems relating to the gifted child, prepared 
by many authorities and specialists in the 
field. Includes chapters on definitions, early 
identification, instruction, and organiza- 
tion of classes and an excellent annotated 
bibliography. 


LIGHTFOOT, GEORGIA FRANCES. Person- 
ality Characteristics of Bright and Dull 
Children. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 969. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1951. Pp. 
vi+ 136. 


Investigates the differences between rapid 
learners and slow learners as noted on 
twenty variables of personality obtained 
through home calls, interviews, a psycho- 
logical test, rating scale, and a projective 
technique. 


MartTENS, ELIsE H. “Gifted Children: 
What Do We Know about Them? 
What Shall We Do about Them?” Va- 
tion’s Schools, XLVII (June, 1951), 
31-34. 


Summarizes the research on gifted children 
and offers six suggestions to aid local 
school systems in providing equality of 
educational opportunity for this neglected 
group. 


PRITCHARD, Miriam. “Total School 
Planning for the Gifted Child,’ Excep- 
tional Children, XVIII (January, 1952), 
107-10, 127. 


A bird’s-eye view of a number of pertinent 
problems relating to school-community 
action which might culminate in improved 
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procedures in selection, education, and 
treatment. 


WILSON, FRANK T. “Suggestions for the 
Preparation of Teachers of Gifted Chil- 
dren,” Elementary School Journal, LII 
(November, 1951), 157-61. 


Reports a study showing that only six in- 
stitutions indicated that they gave any 
special preparation for teaching gifted 
children. Describes the course offerings, 
skills, and qualities desired for teachers of 
the gifted. Generally reveals a neglected 
area in teacher preparation. 


WILSON, FranK T. “The Evidence 
about Acceleration of Gifted Youth,” 
School and Society, LXXIII (June 30, 
1951), 409-10. 


Cites several studies that shed light on 
the effects of acceleration as an educational 
adaptation to meet the needs of gifted 
pupils. Concludes that how much, if any, 
acceleration might be recommended should 
be determined by appraisal of individual 
needs and that, in general, more harm than 
good is being done gifted individuals by 
denying acceleration appropriate to their 
degree of giftedness and other character- 
istic needs and abilities. 


Witty, PAvt. ‘Nature and Extent of 
Educational Provisions for the Gifted 
Pupil,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXXVII_ (February, 
1951), 65-79. 


Reports surveys of the extent and nature 
of educational provisions for gifted pupils 
in the schools of various cities and states 
throughout the country. 
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